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Is Bee-Keeping Overdone ?—How About It ? 


BY C. P. DADANT, 


ky 


Once in awhile we come across a bee-keeper who thinks 
the business is overdone, that there is too much honey pro- 
duced, and that the editors of the bee-papers are to blame for 
inducing people to enter into an already overcrowded pursuit. 
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The Great Willow-Herb in Full Bloom (See page 580)—From the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 





Are there really too many bee-keepers? or is so much honey 
produced that there is more than the world can consume ? 


To answer the first of these questions it is only neces- 
sary to travel over the country a little. I have lately taken 
a trip to Omaha, to see the Exposition, and have stopt with 
friends at different places on the way. Nearly everywhere I 
was struck by the almost entire absence of bees in spots where 
hundreds of colonies could be kept profitably. In fact, one 
would almost think there were no bees in the United States if 
one did not know just where to find the bee-keepers. As you 
pass by the villages on the train you can see plenty of chick- 
ens, pigs, horses, cows, and even sheep; fields of all kinds 


and meadows covered with bloom, and often an endless waste 
of lowlands where nothing is produced but wild blossoms, the 
honey of which is wasted one year after another ; but the api- 
Does one farmer out of every 20 

And in many instances when 





ary is an exceptional sight. 
keep bees? I much doubt it. 
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the farmer has bees, he has only just about enough to supply 
his own family with the honey they need, and, if he sells any, 
must deprive his children of it. 

It is true that in a few favored spots—in the basswood re- 
gions of Wisconsin, or on the lowlands of the Mississippi, or 
of the Missouri—bee-keepers are more numerous, as also in 
some districts of Southern California; but, after all, these are 
exceptional spots, favored districts, which are as grains of 
sand to the sea. Itis nevertheless a fact that the greatest 
portion of the land does not have one-twentieth of the bees it 
could support, and millions of pounds of honey goto waste 
for want of harvesters. Yet perhaps some crank may be 
found who will say that the bees occupy every foot of terri- 
tory in the United States. Did I not just read in the Chicago 
Record the opinion of a noted man who claims that the United 
States should hold Cuba, ‘and everything else we can get,” 
because we need ‘‘room to spread,” as there is, according to 
him, ‘‘ no place now fora young man to go!” This fellow 
would surely consider the United States overstockt with bees, 
if there was one colony to every one hundred square miles. 
His name is Chas. E. Hay, of Springfield. Passit to posterity. 


**Many men of many minds, many birds of many kinds.”’ 


I believe there is plenty of room, for centuries to come, 
on our own soil, for both our young men and for our bees; and 
I sincerely hope that we will not try to spread over foreign 
lands and give our enemies a chance to prove true the shame- 
ful assertion that has so repeatedly been made by some Euro- 
peans, that ‘‘ America is fighting under the hypocritical plea 
of humanity, but in reality only for gain and conquest.” 

But I must not digress too far and forget that I am talk- 
ing ‘‘ honey” and not ‘** war.” 

Now, if there are not too many bees, or bee-keepers, in 
the country, is there too much honey? Is honey so plentiful 
that every person in the land has all of it that he or she may 
wish and to spare? No, certainly not; but for all that, honey 
is too cheap, and it does not pay. So our critics will say. 
Does wheat-growing pay? Does hog-raising pay? Does cat- 
tle-raising pay ? Is either of these lines of farming overdone ? 
Yes, in one way. The farmer does not get enough for what 
he sells. But does everybody get all the beef to eat that he 
wants? Itseems to me this question is very much like the 
question of labor. 

A few years ago we had a young German working for us, 
who was fresh from the Fatherland. He could speak but 
broken English, and I used to ask him many questions about 
his former home. He liked America much better than Ger- 
many, and said it was easier to make a living here. 

I said tohim: ‘It is your standing army that causes 
the hard times over there. You have to feed nearly a million 
men and keep them idle during the best years of their life. 
That is what drains your country.” 

At this he protested. ‘No, sir; itis just the other way; 
if we did not have a standing army there would be just so 
many more men seeking work, and the poor fellow who has 
nothing but his labor would have to starve, as he surely could 
not find anything todc. There are too many /aborers there 
already.” 

What do you think of this, friend bee-keeper? Have we 
too many men, too many bees, too much wheat, and too much 
cattle? Wouldit be better to have less honey, less bread, 
less meat, and less men? Has the old adage—that he who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before is 
a public benefactor—become a falsehood, and should we now 
consider that he is a public benefactor who will teach us how 
to decrease production so as to enhance prices ? 

No, I do not believe too much honey is produced. I be- 
lieve that ten times as much honey could be consumed as is 
now produced if we had made as much improvement in the 
distribution of food as we have made in its production. I be- 
lieve that if we could kill the adulteration of honey, and the 
fear of this adulteration, which is yet the greater of these two 
evils, we would have a ready sale of all the honey that all the 
bee-keepers could produce, and that there would be no longer 
any fault-finding with our editors, because they try to en- 
courage the pursuit which gives them their living. 

x Hancock Co., II). 


Queens Laying in Queen-Cells—Moving Larvae 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


By what I read I see that there are still some who claim 
that the queen never lays eggs directly in the embryo queen- 
cells found in the hive during times of natural swarming and 
when the bees supersede their queen. This is only in accord 
with what was claimed years ago, it being put forth, at that 





time, that the queen had such an antipathy toward rival 
queens that it would be impossible for her to lay eggs jp the 
cells prepared for her rival in the hive. But as eggs Were 
found in these rudimentary cells by all, something must be put 
forth to account for their being there, so it was claimed that 
the workers carried the eggs found in these cells and deposited 
them there, keeping the queen from removing or destroying 
these eggs, and the larve which might hatch from them by 
clustering about the cells. 

Right here I wish to place myself on the side with those 
who claim that bees never remove eggs, for in all of my ex- 
perience of nearly 30 years I have never known of a single 
egg being conveyed from one cell to another, but in scores of 
cases have I known larve to be transferred by the bees to dit. 
ferent combs and queen-cells. On this point I have beep 
more particular than on most others—so much so that I have 
often found myself wondering whether those who told about 
bees removing eggs did not really mean larvx. I call to ming 
one particular case, where larve were removed by the hup- 
dred, as it were, but only the eggs were found in embryo 
queen-cells, altho the bees had a laying queen. The circun- 
stances were these: 

A swarm came out one day when I was away from home. 
and as the queen had her wings clipt they returned. Not de. 
siring them to swarm, the hive was opened in the afternoon 
and all queen-cells cut off. The next day this colony swarmed 
again, and before I had a chance to pick up the queen (she 
having run under the bottom-board of the hive) the bees com- 
menced to return; and while they were doing so another 
swarm came out, and, without stopping to circle, as they 
usually do in the air, went directly in with the returning 
swarm. 

Before things became settled another swarm issued from 
still another hive, and, almost immediately, another, or the 
fourth, came out and went in with those already returning, 
so that I had four prime or first swarms in and on that one 
hive; the queen in the meantime crawling out from under the 
bottom-board and going in with them. 

As the three queens belonging to the other hives had 
their wings clipt they could not go with the bees, but were 
returned to their respective hives and the bees allowed to re- 
main to see what would become of the matter. The next day 
the four swarms came out as one and were hived in an espe- 
cially prepared hive, from which I secured more than 100 
pounds of comb honey inside of two weeks. 


An examination of the old hive showed hundreds of queen- 
cells started all over the combs; and, as I now remember it, 
nearly 200 of these cells had larve in them, swimming in 
royal jelly, while only two had eggs in them. As a number of 
these cells were built on the sides of the frames it would have 
been impossible for larvz to have gotten in them (or the cells 
built over larvze) other than by the bees carrying them there. 


About this time such men as Gallup, Grimm, and others, 
began to advocate that the queen deposited in the queen-cells 
the eggs for all queens that were started while the old queen 
was in the hive, and, if my memory serves me rightly, Mr. 
Grimm saw a queen laying in a queen-cell, while Mr. Gallup 
believed they did so by the position of the egg in the cell. 
Later on, a hired man whom I had work with me in the api- 
ary witnest the whole act of a queen laying in a queen-cell 
while I held the framein my hand, andI have a letter in my 
possession from J. E. Ginn, of Ellsworth, Maine, which reads 
as follows: 

**I have just seen [date June 22, 1893] the queen lay an 
egg in a queen-cell, the same being not more than 10 minutes 
ago. I thought I would write you at once so I could give al! the 
details correctly. There is a one-inch space between the 
frames and the glass [Mr. E. has a glass in the back of a part 
of his hives], and the bees built a piece of drone-comb in this 
space, the same having drone-brood init. Looking in to-day 
I saw a queen-cell half built on the edge of this in plain view. 
The queen was about an inch from this cell, and one of the 
bees was feeding her. After a moment she past in between 
the frames for a second or so, when she came back and went 
directly to the queen-cell, put her head up into the cell, thea 
curving her abdomen, she inserted it well up in the cell and 
deposited the egg. After Jaying the egg she again examined 
the cell, remaining in it with her head perhaps 10 seconds. 
have written at some length, for the queen seemed to be 80 
particular. I have seen queens lay in worker-comb many 
times; and while they would examine the cells before laying 
in them, yet I never saw one look into a cell after she had 
laid an egg in it, as did this queen in the queen-cell she had 
laid in.” 

It will be noted that the correspondent says that the 
queen inserted her abdomen ‘‘well up in the cell,” thus 4° 
suming the position she does in laying in a worker-cell, as far 
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as the cell is concerned. I touch on this matter as one of the 
strong points brought up by the doubting ones is the ridicu- 
lous position the queen must occupy when laying in a queen- 
cell. But why should not a queen lay in a queen-cell as well 
as in any of the other cells in the hive? None of the eggs 
igid in queen-cells, produced during natural swarming, can 
possibly grow into rival queens to the old one, for she has 
either departed from the hive before any of the young queens 
hatch, or the cells are torn down by the workers on account of 
a scarcity of honey or unpropitious weather, whereby swarm- 
ing is postponed indefinitely. 

When the issue went forth by the Creator of all things— 
“Go forth, multiply and replenish the earth "—it became just 
the thing all animate creation desired to do, and hence the 
queen has just as much desire to do her part toward the re- 
plenishing of the earth with colonies of bees as have the 
workers, all working together in harmony, as far as the issu- 
ing of a prime swarm is concerned, and the leaving behind of 
that which shall insure the perpetuation of the old or 
parent colony. 

Of late years I have often wisht there was no such thing 
as swarming, but God has so ordered it, and I am faithless in 
regard to non-swarming bees, for what God has ordered the 
puny arm of man cannot well set aside. 

ee Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Laying Workers—How to Get Rid of Them. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


It was, I presume, not the intention of Mr. C. N. White, 
whose series of articles have been publisht in the American 
Bee Journal, to treat exhaustively or even largely any one 
topic relating to apiarian practice; but particularly unsatis- 
fying was his reference to the subject of laying workers. Not 
more so, however, than has been the references to it of all the 
other writers whose writings I have read. 

The question, ‘* What shall I do with a colony having a 
laying worker ?” is one that is often found in the bee-papers. 
The questioner is sometimes told to break up the colony by 
distributing itscombs among other colonies; sometimes he is 
told to introduce a fertile queen, and again he is told to carry 
the colony away to a distance from its old stand and shake all 
the bees off the combs—this in the hope and expectation that 
the laying worker or workers will get lost in the operation. 

The two methods last named are the ones advised by Mr. 
White. Now, itis my experience thatif one gives a fertile 
queen by any of the direct methods in common use, he will as 
ageneral thing have his labor for his ‘pains. The other 
method mentioned by Mr. White is more laborious and equally 
uncertain in its results. 

Distributing the combs of the laying-worker colony among 
the other colonies is less satisfactory to me than any other 
method yet named. When one is building up an apiary he 
does not like to suffer any diminution of the number of his 
colonies. Again, in a small apiary, one may not have the 
other colonies in condition to take the frames of the laying- 
worker colony. In a large apiary there would probably be no 
trouble of this kind, but the distribution might be found nec- 
essary at a time when it might be better to leave the other 
colonies undisturbed. In any event the distribution isa labori- 
ous and disagreeable work. Even if distributed the bees 
would not be of any great advantage to the colonies thus 
strengthened, as it is likely they are bees pretty well ad- 
vanced in life. 

There are two easy and sure ways of disposing of laying- 
worker colonies so as to get all the service out of the bees 
that they are capable of rendering, and at the same time keep 
the number of your colonies up to what it was before. 

The first way is to place the hive having the laying 
worker over a strong colony with a fertile queen, placing a 
hewspaper with a small hole in it between the two hives. The 
bees will unite peaceably, and when considerable worker- 
trood appears in the upper hive the hive can be placed on 
another stand, and the bees will rear a queen from the brood 
if you leave the old queen in the lower hive; or, you can in- 
troduce a fertile queen after about three days from the time 
of the removal. 

, The other plan contemplates the taking of a couple of 
ry of hatching brood from some of your hives and placing 
— in another hive over a strong colony with a frame hav- 

< wire-cloth nailed to both sides of it between the two hives. 
m " release a fertile queen and her escort on these two 
aan 8,andin a few days you will have a nucleus strong 
thee to take care of yourqueen. Then set this hive with 
> re down by the side of the hive holding your laying 

‘ker. Then every two or three days transfer a frame with 








its bees from the laying-worker hive to the nucleus. By the 
time that al! but two of the frames are placed in the new hive 
your queen is doing business there, and al! is harmony in the 
hive. 

No suggestions are needed as to the disposal of the two 
frames taken to form the nucleus, but I will just say that they 
can be returned to the places from which they were taken, or 
these places can be filled by the frames remaining in the lay- 
ing-worker hive. 

I will add, too, in this connection, that a laying-worker 
colony, if strong enough, can, at the proper seasons of the 
year, be utilized for the building up of two or three new colo- 
nies just as well as for the building upof one. Keeping brood 
warm is about all these laying-worker bees are good for, anyhow. 

By taking a couple of frames of hatching-brood and treat- 
ing as I have mentioned, you have an absolutely safe way of 
introducing any queen, no matter what may be her value. 
These laying-worker bees, if discovered at the right season, 
instead of being a bugbear may be turned to good account as 
an aid in the improvement of your stock. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 


The ABC of Marketing Honey. 
BY HERMAN F. MOORE. 
[Continued from page 562.] 


You will notice that some writerson selling honey say, 
‘* Always sell for spot cash.”” Another says, ‘‘I let them have 
the goods and collect on my next trip.” The writer may be 
excused for saying a few words on this seemingly threadbare 
subject. 

Almost any one will agree that farmers as a class are 
more apt to fall into a slipshod method of business than 
tradesmen. Also, that in the big lines of trade in the great 
cities, correct business methods are more sure to prevail than 
elsewhere. Let us learn a little from the methods of the 
great bnsiness houses. Take for instance the business of a 
large wholesale grocery house having trade in four or five 
States. The credit department is one of the most important 
in their business. A man is selected to run this department 
that has been in their employ for many years, often since 
childhood. This great care is used in selecting the credit 
man because no department has more to do with the perma- 
nent success or speedy failure of the business than this. 

Let us suppose a letter is received from a prospective cus- 
tomer, containing a list of goods he wishes to buy to the 
amount of $1,000. Now, on general trade the wholesale 
houses are accustomed to allowing 30, 60 or YO days as credit 
to those in whom they have confidence. You can see at once 
the importance of deciding rightly as to whether this man is 
entitled to the customary credit or not. Great volumes of 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s commercial reports are examined, also 
any special reports that may have been furnisht from the 
customer’s town. If the credit man is on friendly terms with 
John Smith, credit man for a rival house in the same line, he 
steps over to see whether the customer has owed them a bill 
and not paid it, or whether they have special reports on him, 
favorable or otherwise. If after all this labor the report on 
his case seems unfavorable, a trip may be made to the custo- 
mer’s home town, if not too distant, to see him personally and 
talk with him face to face. Or, the telegraph may be used to 
ask some trusted attorney to look over the ground and the 
probabilities in the case. There are without doubt millions 
of money lost every year in our large cities by reason of too 
great competition in business, and lack of carein selecting 
customers. 

A personal friend of the writer, in the woolen trade, was 
wiped off the earth financially by a matter of about $50,000 
of uncollectable bills. Hundreds of business houses are added 
to the long list of failures every year by giving too much 
credit. In these lines of wholesale business they are obliged 
to give credits. If you take the broadest view of general 
business you will see that business would be paralyzed with- 
out credits. 

Why all this care and labor? This is the way they rea- 
son: Once arogue always a rogue. If your father wasa 
good business man, and successful, and paid his debts 
promptly, they reason that the son will do likewise. If a big 
business has teen run for 5, 10 or 15 years successfully, they 
reason that success will be theirs for as many more years, in 
all human probability. But, alas, ‘‘ the best laid plans of 
mice and men gang aft aglee.” 

It has been said that ‘‘ misfortune makes men rascals.” I 
think this is an error, but the effect seems the same as far as 
their creditors are concerned. 

Take the case of the hardware man selling plows and 
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tools of all kinds to the farmers, and waiting till after harvest 
or husking for his money. In his case about all he cares for 
is whether the customer is honest. Often his problem is a 
hard one, for he must refuse credit if he follows his best judg- 
ment, to a neighbor, one who will be his enemy if credit is 
denied. 

Let it be clearly understood that only strict business must 
govern. Your duty to your family requires that each case be 
settled upon its merits regardless of friendship or nearness of 
residence. It is always harder to draw the lines of business 
strictly with neighbors and friends than with strangers. 

In the great business houses some require the credit man 
to stand any losses that are caused by his act. Other houses 
are more liberal, and only require losses made good where a 
fault or negligence has been committed. Long service as a 
credit man in a large, wealthy house oftentimes will cause the 
firm to overlook losses that would be fatal, in asmall business, 
both to the firm and the credit man himself. 

A few rules can be gathered from the foregoing. You 
must of necessity be yourown credit man. You must stand 
all the losses, both small and great, yourself. Your consola- 
tion must be that no one can discharge you. Remember that 
honey is a luxury, and that ordinarily any one who has not 
one or two dollars to pay for a small purchase of honey should 
do without it. But there are many exceptions to this. Farm- 
ers sell produce at certain periods. Men are paid by the 
month. If you set your foot down, that you will not sell ex- 
cept for spot cash, you will certainly suffer a reduction of 15 
to 20 percent in your year’s business. But use your brains in 
every case, and where you are in doubt don’t give credit. 

Every man, every business, bears certain ear-marks that 
speak to the intelligent observer a clear language as to pros- 
perity and permanence. A nice barn, comfortable house, 
owns the place, sleek horses, fine flocks of poultry, neat wife, 
clean children, etc., will tell you plainly if you ask whether 

* you will seek in vain for your two dollars on your next trip. 

Such cases as this will come to you: ‘‘I have been hard 
up lately; had a good deal of sickness; would like some 
honey, but haven’t got the money.” Don’t put this case as a 
business problem atall. Figure this as almost a certain loss. 
Call it charity, and if your duty to your family and your own 
obligations allow the donation, why, make it freely, if you 
think it is a proper case. It is very often a proper case to re- 
fuse. Thereisa great difference between asking credit for 
honey and trying to buy a barrel of flour on time. In general, 
any one who asks credit of a stranger for a plain luxury— 
something he can get along without—should rightly be an 
object of suspicion. An honorable man will be more ready to 
ask favors of one who knows him and his reputation, than 
from strangers. 

Look your ground over carefully. Note how other busi- 
ness men give credit. If you know a good business man near 
by, go to him and put certain questions to him that bear on 
your case and trade. You will learn many valuable principles 
by talking with one who has made business and credits a life 
study. Incase of doubt about any particular person, go to 
his postmaster or to his grocer. Tell them in confidence that 
you expect to have some business with Blank, and ask if he is 
a safe man to trust. You willin many cases get an entirely 
candid answer. Remember a bad debt means loss of your 
honey, loss of the customer, loss of the time consumed in 
making the sale and in trying to collect. 

Many of you will find that spot cashis the best rule for 
the honey-trade, even where it might not be possible for the 
hardware. 

After looking over the ground carefully and conscien- 
tiously, make a set of rules by which to govern yourself. 
Then when askt for credit say, ‘‘Thatis contrary to my rule 
in this case. I should like to oblige you, but [ will be unable 

to do so now.” 

Such an answer will convince the customer you wish to 
treat all alike, and may turn aside any feelings of resentment 
that might arise on being refused a favor. Cook Co., Ill. 
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Great Willow-Herb—Its Home, Habits and 
Honey. 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Years ago, when [ lived at Rogersville, I for several years 
made annual trips to the home of two ladies living in North- 
ern Michigan, near Farwell, and bought and brought homea 
portion of their bees. I well remember that among other 
dainty viands appearing upon their tea-table was a comb of 
the whitest, sweetest honey I had ever tasted. The flavor 


ness. Upon inquiry I was told that this honey was from the 

great willow-herb. It is known under various names, such as 

fire-weed, Indian pink, rose bay, etc. Its scientitic name js 

Angustifolium epilobium. Later, when collecting samples of 

different kinds of honey to exhibit at fairs, I sent for a bottle 
of this honey. When it came andI held it up to the light, | 

could compare it with nothing else than a bottle of spring 
water—it was soclear. It certainly has no more color thap 80 
much water. 

This plant grows from two to six feet in height, and, as g 
rule, inclines to a single stalk. The blossoms are a dark pink 
and arranged in a cluster around the central stalk. In fact 

they remind me of the phlox of the flower-garden. One pecn. 
liarity of the bloom is that it continues from July until frost. 
So long as it isin bloom there seems to be a cluster of buds 
pushing themselves up from the center of the bloom. As 
these buds unfold, others take their place, and so the stalk 
pushes up and up, always tipt with a sprig of buds, below 
which is acluster of bloom that in time gives way to seed. 
pods. Thus we have, on the same stalk, buds, blossoms and 
seed-pods, and, in many instances, the oldest pods have burst, 
and winds are scattering the downy seeds far and near, | 
think such seeds might be carried in great numbers—well, 
possibly hundreds of miles. Perhaps this explains why it 
springs up, apparently in a spontaneous manner, after the 
ground has been burned over by fires; whereas the fire simply 
burns the turf and furnishes a seed-bed for the wandering 
seed. It grows most profusely among the stumps and burned 
forest districts of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and Canada. 
Two or three years ago,in the month of June, while on 
my way to visit my father and brother in an adjoining county 
(Tuscola), I noticed a few stalks of whatI took to be this 
plant growing by the roadside. I had never seen any of it be- 
fore, but I had read descriptions of it. In August my brother 
wrote me that the highways and byways, hedges and swamps, 
old clearings and ‘‘slashings” were fairly purple with the 
bloom of the willow-herb, and the hives were filling up with 
honey to beatall. I packtup my camera and took another 
trip expressly to get a characteristic view of this plant on its 
native heath. The result is the picture which sbows the 
willow-herb right in its glory. The splashes of white are seed- 
pods that have burst and are scattering their contents to the 
four winds. 

As a rule, willow-herb yields honey every year. In my 
knowledge of the matter it has failed once in a dozen years. 
For two years in succession our Michigan bee-keepers have 
met at Mt. Pleasant, which is the region of country where the 
willow-herb flourishes at its best; and it really makes us out- 
siders feel just a bit envious to hear those folks talk about 
their 100 and 125 pounds of surplus honey, per coluny, each 
year. 

There are thousands and thousands and thousands of 
acres of this plant in Northern Michigan that actually waste 
their sweetness on the desert air. If I were going into the 
business of honey-production as a specialty, I should go to 
Northern Michigan where I could have the benefit of wild 
raspberries, clover, basswood, and willow-herb. There are 
locations in that part of the State that are veritable bee-keep- 
ers’ paradises; and they can be found by patient search.— 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. Genesee Co., Mich. 


Facing Comb Honey—Price of Honey. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


A few weeks since I was visiting Lemon (rove, San 
Diego Co., arranging for a Farmers’ Institute. Lemon Grove 
is one of the famous strawberry regions. I was invited to 
tea, and as my host was in the midst of the strawberry bar- 
vest, and much driven to fill his orders, I volunteered to be 
come for the nonce one of the army of pickers. I take nat 
urally to work in a fine strawberry-field. I showed very svn 
that I was a novice, for I removed all the stems, whereas te 
market wisht stems and all. But my chiefest blunder was !0 
filling the box evenly, so that one, as he delved to the bottom 
of my boxes, would find all alike from top to bottom. I was 
shown that I must place smaller berries below, and reserve 4 
goodly number to face the box at the top with large, even 
highly-colored berries. I said, ** Is that quite honest?” — 

The answer was, ‘‘ Yes; everybody does that, so it !s 
pected.” 

I said, ‘‘ Is it wisdom? Would not an even, 
beget a reputation, sell more berries, and secure 4 
price?” Of course the berry-grower thought not, ©! 
practice would change. 

Forty tons of berries were shipt from Lemo 
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All are faced with superior fruit, which is no indication of 
what lies beneath. 

A few days afterward I was in San Diego, and took pains 
to examine the berries at the fruit stands. I found all packt 
as my friend had stated—the best to the front. 

One of the hucksters that comes to our door to sell fruit 
bere at Claremont, has the same theory. His boxes always 
wear asmiling face, but he who digs beneath finds a different 
aspect. Mrs. Cook only patronizes him when our necessities 
or convenience would otherwise be ill served, or not served 

t all. 

’ I know of several fruit-growers that have stemmed this 
temptation to deception and pretense, who always pack evenly 
and honestly. These men have that ‘‘ peace within that 
passeth all earthly dignities, a clear and quiet conscience.” 
These men sleep well of nights; they may stand by and see 
their boxes emptied with no sense of shame and no disquiet. 
And tho the best, this is not all their gain; they are trusted, 
their fruit is purchast at the top figures, and always taken 
without question. ‘Their practice has earned them a reputa- 
tion which is as excellent as their fruit—as good as their pack. 

I believe the same holds true of honey. Facing with 
white or better-filled sections may deceive once, and secure a 
little more of ‘that which we may grasp thus,” but soon our 
habit will be understood, our business methods will be ques- 
tioned, distrust will dog our footsteps, sales will be slow and 
labored, and, worst of all, the best fun of it will be lost to us— 
the fun of doing a genuine, square, honest business. 

The fact that a fine appearance always attracts attention 
and wins favor, places a tremendous temptation in the way of 
the ambitious man. But the true Christian course, and in the 
end the politic, business course, will push aside all thought of 
such action, and make things just what they seem. The wisest 
honey-prodacer will so pack his honey that the outside tier of 
sections will truly label the whole case. 


HOLD FOR HIGH PRICES. 


Iwas askt a few days since, by a gentleman who has 
secured a good crop of honey even in this season of general 
scarcity, whether I would advise him to hold on to his honey. 
So faras I can determine, the crop throughout the country 
this season is light. Very few localities have a full crop, 
while in most sections, like Southern California, the crop is 
very light indeed. Altho honey is not so much a staple article 
as to be governed in price by the law of supply and demand, 
as are many of our agricultural productions, yet it does fol- 
low the law in some degree, enough so so that al! should hold 
for a reasonable price. 

Had I first-class extracted honey, here in Southern Cali- 
fornia, I should hold it for 6 cents, and” an equa! grade of 
comb honey should command at least 10 cents. 

x Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Honey-Dew, What is It?—An English View. 


(An Editorial in British Bee Journal.) 


It is more than probable that 1898 will be set down in 
bee-history as a record-year for the production of what is 
known as ‘“*honey-dew.” Anyway, with over 30 years of 
active bee-experience behind us—and an intimate knowledge 
of current bee-literature during 25 of those years—we ven- 
ture to say that nothing so remarkable in the way of honey- 
seasons, so far as the extent of the area covered by the plague, 
has occurred within living memory. MHoney-dew has, no 
doubt, been abundant enough in bygone years, at rare inter- 
Vals audin scattered districts wide apart, quite enough to 
spoil or seriously damage the crop of many a bee-keeper; but 
hone will remember when the mischief was so generally preva- 
leot as this year. From all parts of the kingdom we have re- 
ports, accompanied by scores of ‘‘samples” wherewith to 
verify the same, declaring that the like of it has never been 
seen before; a proposition with which weentirely agree. Since 
we briefly referred to the matter last week, it has been dem- 
onstrated, to our satisfaction at least, that honey-dew has 

‘fallen ” not in equal abundance everywhere, but quite plen- 
“ful enough to cause a serious monetary loss in the value of 
their crop of honey to a Jarge number of our readers. 

Pe The Varying nature of the complaints just received as to 
extent of the evil, and the numerous enquiries regarding 
ue nature and real cause of it, render it incumbent on us to 
ann a word or two on the broad question, Whatis ‘* honey- 
4 ne so-called from its being supposed by the ancients to 

*scend from above, as does the ‘‘dew” known to us all. 
a ‘8 not ‘sent from heaven like the manna in the wilder- 
pe most bee-keepers will agree; but, let us add, neither is 

quite so bad as to warrant its connection with the ‘ other 








place,” dominated by ‘* Beelzebub, the lord of flies,” as is, 
again jocosely, added by a reverend friend. Thatis to say, 
not in the exact sense in which some regard the'simile; and 
especially those who claim the title of bee-experts. 

To be very plain then, and to remove a false impression— 
where such exists—in regard to honey-dew, let us say it is not 
**the excreta of the aphis, or green-fly,” as some suppose. 
** Excreta ” is the refuse, or waste matter from food which is, 
perforce, discharged from the animal body after all the 
nourishing material has been extracted. ‘' Honey-dew,” on 
the contrary, is a saccharine substance, or sweet juice which 
at times, and under certain atmospheric conditions, exudes 
from the surface of the leaves of trees and plants. Conse- 
quently, there is no real analogy between the two substances. 
The connection of the aphidw with the matter no doubt arises 
from the fact of bees visiting trees where the so-called honey- 
dew abounds, and carrying off the saccharine substance to 
their hives. Now, when we state that In some seasons (hap- 
pily rare)—of which we may quote the present one as a model 
for enforcing our argument—so abundant is honey-dew that 
it is discharged by the aphidz in the form of a fine liquid 
spray on to the surrounding leaves, and, after accumulating 
there, it drops from the leaves in such quantity as to wet the 
ground beneath. This being so, it will be readily understood 
by readers what an amount of damage will thus be done so 
far as the quality of honey already stored in the hives. 

But we must go still further in differentiating between 
aphidian honey and the nectar gathered by bees from flowers, 
in order to account for the very objectionable error regarding 
the nature of honey-dew. It is generally known tu bee-keep- 
ers that the bee regurgitates the contents of its honey-sac 
directly into the store cells by means of the long proboscis- 
like tongue with which it gathers the nectar. On the other 
hand, the sweet juice referred to above is ejected by the 
aphidw through two straight tubes, which project beyond the 
body of the insect above the ordinary orifice. This fact, no 
doubt, gave rise to the ‘‘ excreta” notion, which is an entirely 
erroneous one. Itis bad enough to acknowledge the exis- 
tence of aphidian honey as a veritable transformer of good 
honey into bad, but there is no reason why we should make 
bad worse by propagating errors of this kind. 

So much, then, for honey-dew, which it must be admitted 
has spoiled a good part of the crop gathered during the past 
month, and operated very adversely against the success of 
honey shows so far held this season. It was hoped, however, 
that Scotland and Ireland would have been spared from the 
blight which has fallen on England, and, we fear, Wales; 
but, judging from reports to hand, our Scotch and Irish 
friends have fared little better than our own northern coun- 
ties of Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Durham, while the latest 
news we have from Ireland refers to a honey show held at 
Ennis, Clare county, where we learn that ‘‘the remarkably 
large amount of honey-dew that showed itself in both comb 
and extracted honey served to disqualify many otherwise fine 
exhibits.” 

The question then arises, Wil] honey of good quality have 
already been secured, or is it likely to be got this year in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the demand for such? We are led to 
make this inquiry because of our having only twoor three 
days ago received a couple of samples which were to us a rev- 
elation for honey of 1598! Oneof the two is simply perfect 
in color; good in consistency and aroma, and of capital 
flavor; in fact, an excellent honey for any year. The second 
is far behind on all points, but still a good honey compared 
with what we expected to see, bearing in mind what had gone 
before. If, however, there are even a few districts where bees 
are kept in quantity and where honey such as we are refer- 
ring to has been obtainable, the inevitable conclusion follows 
that the blight has not extended entirely over the three king- 
doms. Itis also just possible that the recent heavy rain 
(which has gone along way towards exterminating the aphid 
in our own district of the south) may be more helpfulin sav- 
ing the crop further northward. Therefore, as good honey 
this year will doubtless fetch full value, those who are fortu- 
nate enough to secure it should take the hint and act in ac- 
cordance therewith in fixing prices. 

We fear, however, that the bulk of our readers will have 
to consider a large proportion of the dark honey gathered this 
season as food for bees only. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00, 
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Cross Bees—Feeding for Winter. 


1. I have a colony of bees which is very cross. If I take 
a frame out of the hive they will come out and sting iike angry 
hornets. Whatis the matter with them? and what am I to 
do with them ? 

2. What is the best to feed for winter? How would you 
feed it, and where ? 

3. Whatis the best to do, to feed the bees in winter, or 
feed them now for winter ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. There’s no little difference in the tempers 
of bees, just as there is among people. When a colony shows 
such a vindictive disposition, it’s a good plan to give them a 
queen of better blood. Very likely the flow of honey has stopt, 
and that makes matters a good deal worse. If robbers have 
been annoying them, they may take out their spite on you. 
Be careful not todo anything to excite robbing. Do your 
work in the forenoon, if you must handle them, for generally 
there will be alittle gathering in the forenoon. Don’t leave 
combs of honey or brood exposed to robbers, but keep every- 
thing covered up. 

2. There’s nothing better than sealed combs of honey. 
Get in the way of looking out for this, and always have some 
on hand. If you have nothing of the kind, feed granulated 
sugar, best quality. If you have no feeders, you can use the 
crock-and-plate plan lately described in these columns. 

3. By all means don’t think of waiting till winter. Don’t 
waitaday. Go atit right straight. If you have no fall flow, 
August is a good time to feed, or as early in September as you 
can accomplish it. 


Robbing—Bees Drawing Out Comb—Rapid 
Well-Feeder. 


1. I rather injudiciously opened a number of hives late 
one afternoon, two or three weeks after a flow had ceast, in 
order to remove some dark honey from strong colonies, where- 
with to feed weak ones. This resulted in wholesale robbing, 
and at 8 a.m. the next morning [ found a battle royal going 
on at every one of the hives which I had opened. My first 
thought was to try a remedy I have more than once success- 
fully used, viz: painting about the flight-holes ; but it is messy 
and troublesome, and I concluded I would give each and every 
hive attacht a good shower-bath, and which I have found to 
answer sometimes. 

It was a very close, sultry morning, with not a breath of 
air stirring, but before I got back to the bee-yard with the 
garden watering-pot, a deliciously cool breeze from the sea 
had suddenly sprung up. I doubtif I was away 15 minutes, 
but during my short absence robbing had greatly diminisht, 
the invading forces being quite withdrawn from some of the 
hives; and I put it down to the sudden change of atmosphere; 
for I have often observed that when a cool, fresh breeze is 
blowing, hives may be handled with impunity, where other- 
wise it would be dangerous to even lift a cover. 

But I must also tell you that just before going to the yard 
that morning I had uncovered some cases of sections in my 
workshop, which I had taken off the previous evening, and 
which, containing a mere sprinkling of honey (too little to ex- 
tract), I wanted the bees to clean up, leaving the window open 
to give the bees access to them. On returning from the yard 
I found my workshop full of bees, going for these partially- 
filled sections in grand style. I then began to reason that this 
counter attraction was the cause of the siege being raised at 
the hives, and that atmospheric conditions had nothing what- 
ever to do withit. If this conclusion is correct, then how 
would it answer, in your opinion, should robbing and fighting 
be, through carelessness or accident, set up on a Jarge scale, 
to at once place a shallow tray or two of diluted honey outside 
the apiary, but within easy smell and reach of the robbers— 
as a counter-attraction ? If the remedy is as good and as cer- 
tain as I have reason to believe it to be—and it was permanent 
—it is worth knowing, and as one of those things which every 
—even the most careful—apiarist would do well to make a 
note of. What may be your opinion of the matter? Have 





you ever had alike experience? It seems to offer q very 
simple means of curing an occasionally (in the best regulated 
apiaries) very troublesome disorder. 

Could not, on the same principle, the horrors of war }, 
in @ measure averted? Just when a battle degins, have , 
special corps hovering about the flanks and rear of the coy. 
batants, with wagon-loads of delicious honey-jumbles—coyp. 
ter-attraction ! 

2. As freight, etc., on the new Weed “ drawn foundation» 
would come too costly for me, I have to set my own |itt\ 
workmen to make it, feeding strong colonies “ during the ro. 
cess,” and making them draw out super foundation. [np 4j). 
ing frames for that purpose with the ordinary super founda. 
tion, 1 came across a couple of sheets of ‘‘ extra thin.” | hag 
had it by me two or three years, but I think the other was 
just as old. Anyhow, tho I put this “extra thin” right in the 
center of the super, the bees, while drawing out the other to 
my greatest satisfaction, would have none of it ; they wouldy’t 
look at it. I have had it on now 14 days, but ne’er a draw- 
it remains just as when I putiton. Whyisthis? Have yoy 
ever noticed this with sections, viz: that the bees wil! neglect 
the ‘‘ extra thin” in favor of the ordinary super foundation, 
or be more dilatory in getting to work on it? 

3. I have a big roll of queen-excluder zinc, and no use for 
it. How would it be to use it for separators? Would it ap. 
swer, think you? If free passage is of any advantage, that 
ought to giveit. Mr. Pettit’s suggestion of ventilating with 
wedges, and followers jabbed full of holes on either side of the 
sections, with 44-inch space between such perforated followers 
and the super’s walls, is, I should say, excellent. But instead 
of taking the pains to bore countless holes in these wooden 
side-separators, dont youthink he might preferably make 
them of excluder-zinc ? 

4. I forwarded Editor York a description and a sketch of 
my rapid well or ‘‘climax” feeder. May I ask you to be so 
good as to give your opinion of it? I began very cautiously 
with its use, first trying it on only two hives, for I thoughtit 
was too simple and too convenient and easy not to have some 
great objection lurking about it somewhere, but everything 
having workt smoothly and nicely so far, and no objections 
having revealed themselves, I set to worl: and made more, and 
am now using them on several of my hives, and that with the 
most intense satisfaction. I can feed half a dozen of the colo- 
nies having this feeder while my mate is feeding one with a 
** Boardman,” and with less trouble, too! There must surely 
be some objection to it which I have not yet discovered, or 
how is it possible that so simple, safe, rapid and really pleas- 
ant a method of feeding has not been long since generally 
adopted, in preference to all and every one of the numerous 
other messy, irritating (both to bee-keeper and bees) and 
troublesome contrivances whose praises are so loudly sounded 
in the papers and bee-books. 

With these simple ‘‘Drawer” or ‘‘ Well” feeders, a mere 
child could be trusted to feed a large apiary; and I will chal- 
lenge anybody to produce a better or more satisfactory feeder, 
better in any way! If you can see any fault to find with it 
will you please say ? Personally I am so delighted with it that 
I consider no floor-board complete without one; and would 
have, had I my way, no floor-board (unless specially ordered 
otherwise) sent out from the factory without this attachment, 
as essentially part and parcel of a hive. SoutH AFRICA. 


ANsSwERSs.—1. If robbing commences, and you set out 
some feed at a short distance from the hives, the bees will be 
very likely to go right on with their robbing if they have never 
before had feed in the same place. But if some days before, 
they have had feed given them at a certain place, and it is set 
out again at the same place as soon as the attempt to rob be- 
gins, the attention of the robbers would very likely be diverted 
providing some weak or queenless colony had not been attack! 
and partly overcome. Of course there’s a big difference be 
tween a genuine case of successful robbing and the attempt! 
rob from strong colonies able to protect themselves. Not lone 
ago, in a European journal a kindred idea was presented, tue 
advice being that in case one wanted to work at hives !0 ° 
time of scarcity, it could be made safe by first getting the bees 
to work on some feed at a little distance from the hives. 

2. Your question is rather too much for me. If the foun: 
dation was as fresh as the thicker, and both kinds put 02 % 
the same time, I see no reason why they ought not to Wor 
one as well as the other. If the foundation had previously 
been on the hive and not drawn oat, or if it was left on the 
hive for some time whether partly drawn out or not, so as © 
have a very slight coating of propolis, then the bees might be 
expected to leave it untoucht, or at least to be very s!ow ony 
commencing uponit. I have used extra thin so little that 
hardly know how it does compare with thin. I know ‘bs 
when it is left on the hives and not used, the bees seem more 
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inclined to gnaw the extra thin than the thin. Ican hardly 
think age was the trouble. I used a good deal of brood foun- 
dation this year that was six years old, and I could not see but 
the bees accepted and workt it as well as any. , 

8. Excluder-zine will probably be all right for separators. 
Very likely Mr. Pettit would tell you that he objected to the 
cost of the perforated zinc, altho it is just possible that he pre- 
ferred larger perforations than were to be found in the zinc. 
Even altho he might make a few of perforated zinc cheaper 
than he could make the wood ones by hand, he was no doubt 
looking out for the general future, and with proper machinery 
no doubt the wood separators could be furnisht at lower price 
than the zinc. 

4. That’s a dangerous question toanswer. When a woman 
holds up her baby before you and says, ‘‘Isn’t he sweet?” 
you're in a bad box if you can’t honestly answer ‘‘ Yes.” How- 
ever, Africa’s a long way from here, so I venture to say that 
it needs only one reason to make your feeder objectionable, 
and that is that it requires syruptobe made. The day of feed- 
ing syrup is past with me and with many others. I have given 
my bees a little more than 700 pounds of sugar so far this 
season, but it was given to them as dry sugar and water added 
afterward. That’s less trouble than to make syrup. When 
the dry sugar is putin, there’s no danger from robbers, even 
if the feeder is left standing open, as dry sugar doesn’t tempt 
the robbers. Then water is poured in, and if any of the water 
is spilled itdoes no harm. If syrup is spilled taoere may be 
trouble. 

Another reason why your feeder could not be usedin many 
aplaries, is that the bives stand back to back, in groups of 
four, an arrangement that would not be readily given up, even 
if it caused a good deal of inconvenience in feeding. Feeding 
isa thing that comes only occasionally, and the convenience 
of arrangement is a thing of permanency. 

You can hardly draw out the drawer-feeder in less time 
than you can lift a cover off a Miller feeder, and there are 
times wher a colony will work in a feeder on top when you 
could not get them to go down cellar. But perhaps the dis- 
tance to Africa is not sufficient to make it safe to say more. 
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The « Illick” Hive-Tool. 


The tool I use to raise supers, scrape propolis, take out 
frames, etc., is made out of the back half of an old file. The 
wide end is drawn out and ground to a chisel edge. The smal! 
end is bent down about an inch, and also thinned down—the 
heel or fulcrum is rested on top of the frame towards me and 
the sharp point under the frame to be raised. The frame 
comes every time, no slipping. ~ Se Be ASSOR, 


ANSWER.—Mr. Illick has gotten hold of two important 
points in the construction of a hive-tool. One end must be a 
straight chisel edge for raising supers, etc., and the other end 
must be crookt for moving frames. One trouble in getting a 
tool to suit every one is that all do not use frames alike. Mr. 
lilick rests the tool on the frame toward him, evidently push- 
ing the frames from him as he loosens them. That wouldn’t 
work in my hives with frames at fixt distances. The dummy 
is next me, and the frames must be loosened toward me. But 
the same tool would work. It is desirable that the corners of 
the chisel edge be quite rounding. Then they will not catch 
in the wood when you crowd between hive and super. 
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Contracting Foul Brood—Preparing Bees 
for Winter. 


1. Is there any danger of bees contracting foul brood, if 
allowed to eat honey from a frame containing also larva which 
have been killed by chilling them ? 

2. Is it positively necessary to have chaff below the brood- 
hest in a chaff hive ? 

3. What is the latest time in the season that bees swarm ? 

4. When would you begin to put bees up for winter ? 

Iowa. 

ANSWERS.—1. If there was no foul brood in the combs, I 
should have no fear. 

“. While it may be better to have chaff below, it is not 
nearly of so much consequence as at the top and sides. 

3. I don’t know. It depends upon the season. They may 
—— any time when warm enough and gathering enough. 

robably in fowa they might swarm as late as the first or 

middie of September. But the general swarming business 

Leg eet be through in July, with occasional cases in 
St. 

4. In August. See to the important part of having plenty 
~hot only plenty but abundant—stores for winter, unless 





pretty sure you’ll have a fall flow. See that each colony has 
a good laying queen. Other things may come on later, but 
get everything done a little before you think it necessary. 
From your second question you seem to have chaff hives. 
With them you can’t be any too early getting ready, after this 
time, unless bees are storing so much that you must see to 


giving them room. 
 — + © + ie 


Number of Bees in a Colony—Tiering Up. 


1. About what number of bees do you suppose it would 
take to make a strong colony? I am working mostly for 
increase. 

2. How high would you advise tiering up on the brood- 
chamber ? 

3. I have two brood-chambers with eight frames in each, 
and the bees occupy all the frames. | Will they winter safely ? 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. When you reach 50,000 you have a strong 
colony. You are not likely to have that number as the pro- 
geny of a single queen until the season is well advanced. It 
is possible that you might reach double that number. In the 
spring you'll do well if you have 10,000. 

2. I'd pile on just as long as the bees showed they needed 
more room. They may need two or three stories, and if they 
have much honey they may need a good deal more. You're 
not likely to do any harm by giving too much room after the 
weather gets hot, but you may do harm by crowding. 

8. You will probably find they winter just as well with 
two stories as one, and possibly better. 


_—— <= 


Milkweed Pollen-Masses. 


There are some bees in twoof my colonies that have many 
feet or claws to their legs, also on their antennw. They are 
smaller than the workers, do not seem to work any. The 
workers take them by the collar and walk them out, police 
fashion. What are they? and will they do any harm ? 

INDIANA. 

ANSWER.—From the masht specimens enclosed in your 
letter, I should say your bees have been working on milkweed 
and the pollen-masses cling to them to such extent that they 
can hardly get about, and the other bees expel them. As soon 
asthe milkweed is through blooming the trouble will disap- 
pear. A few bees are lost in this way, but perhaps the bees 
gather enough from milkweed to pay for the loss. 


a  < 


Sealed Empty Cells 


Why do bees seal up empty cells in the supers? In uncap- 
ping some extracting-frames I found the bees had sealed up 
some of the empty cells ? ARIZONA. 


ANSWER.—I have been very much puzzled sometimes to 
understand what it meant to find a sealed cel! entirely empty. 
It hardly seems the bees would take the trouble to seal up a 
cell containing nothing but air, and I’ve thought it just possi- 
ble the cells may have been filled with honey and sealed, and 
then the.cell may have been opened through one of the walls 
from an adjoining cell. 

> - 6 - i 


Referred to the State Botanist. 

Within find a few samples of a shrub for name. They will 
show you blossoms, undevelopt berries, and some berries about 
fully developt. The latter one is very small this year on ac- 
count of the great dryness; they were twice as large in years 
gone by, as I can recollect. CALIFORNIA. 

ANsSwER.—The shrub is one J am not acquainted with. 
Your State botanist will be able to tell you what it is. 
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Honey as Food is a neat little 24-page pamphlet 
especially gotten up with a view to creating a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. The forepart of the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. C. C. Miller, and is devoted to 
genera) information concerning honey. The latter part con- 
sists of recipes for use in cooking and as a medicine. It 
will be found to be a very effective helper in working up a 
home market for honey. We furnish them, postpaid, at these 
prices: A sample for astamp; 25 copies for 3U cents; 50 
for 50 cents; 100 for 90 cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for 
$3.50. For 25 cents extra we will print your name and ad- 
dress on the front page, when ordering 100 or more copies at 
these prices. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint. action of the American Philological Asso0- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England: —Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








The Omaha Convention wi!! have reacht its 
closing sessions when the majority of our readers receive this 
number of the Bee Journal. Week after next we expect to 
begin publishing the full report of the convention proceedings. 
This should make interesting reading for many weeks. All 
who were not fortunate enough to attend the convention will 
thus be able to get it ‘‘second hand,” which is next best thing 
to being present in person. 


—~t + 


Honey Imported from Puerto Rico.—In a 
pamphlet recently issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, on the ‘‘ Tradeof Puerto Rico ”—our lately ac- 
quired possession—we find that in 1897 there was imported 
into the United States from there, 225 gallons of honey and 
8O pounds of beeswax. Nota very sweet island, if that was 
all they had to export. Butif it is anything like Cubaasa 
paradise for bee-keepers, in a few years we may expect the 
production of great honey crops in Puerto Rico. 

oe 

A Warning to Honey-Shippers. — For the 
benefit of the newer honey-producers we wish to say that 
about three years ago there were a number of fraudulent com- 
mission firms who handled honey. Some of them were actually 
in business for just what they could defraud bee-keepers out 
of, by sending out circular letters in which they over-quoted 
the market. Many bee-keepers were caught in the net, and 


some lost very heavily. 
The scheme was to get in a lot of honey by offering a 
much higher price than the market warranted, then afterward 


claiming the price had dropt, and the bee-keeper would get 
just about what the crooked dealer felt like sending him. 

Now, we hope that no honey-producers will fall into tha: 
trap this year. Besure you know something about the fry 
you ship to. Don’t take much risk, for what use is there j, 
working to get a crop of honey, and then lose it through som, 
scheming commission firm? Better a thousand times ej ;; 
for less nearer home, or give it to your neighbors and friend; 

Right in line with this is the following paragraph take, 
from the Orange Judd Farmer—one of the best farm papers 
printed to-day: 

RESPONSIBLE COMMISSION MERCHANTS.—We again cay. 
tion our people in the interior who ship to the city markets 
against consigning goods to irresponsible firms. A favorite 
trick of these concerns is to over-quote the market in sending 
out circular letters, in some instances pledging themselves tp 
make returns at a little above the market, or perhaps claip. 
ing to have a special outlet for goods, thus enjoying better aq. 
vantages than the average commission merchant. We have 
recently had called to our attention soliciting letters of this 
character, which have some of the outward appearance of 
frauds, and all such should be promptly ignored. Many of 
these shady people go just as far as the law will allow, taking 
advantage of innocent shippers who have scant recourse, 
Something more than a fair bank rating is necessary to insure 
satisfactory returns. Do not ship to strangers unless you 
have every reason to know they are all right. 


+ »___— 


Are there Too Many Bee-Keepers ?—Mr.( 
P. Dadant has a very interesting article on page 577, showing 
that bee-keeping in this country is far from being overdone 
In our recent trip to Ohio we think we saw only two or three 
small apiaries along the route of over 400 miles, tho we past 
hundreds of farm-houses all along the way. 

We think we have encouraged very few people to go into 
bee-keeping. But what we have endeavored to do is, to get 
all who are already keeping bees, to take the American Bee 
Journal, and thus learn how to manage them more success: 
fully. This surely isa legitimate effort, and so would beau 
attempt to induce more of those who are favorably situated 
to begin to keep bees and produce at least what honey their 
families could eat. 

But everybody will never keep bees any more than every: 
body will grow strawberries or other fruit that requires more 
than ordinary care and intelligence to make a success of it 

Bee-keeping can never be overdone, especially in view 0! 
the ever-recurring failure of the honey crop to materialize 
Of course, there will always be some part of the country that 
will produce a crop of honey, no matter if there be a tola 
failure in almost every other place. And even when there's 
a good crop practically all over the country, honey need not 
be a drug on the market if properly distributed. There always 
will be plenty of people who will never learn the value 
honey as a food, but who, once they learned It, would use " 
more and more. 

Attending Bee-Conyentions Pays.—' 
Harry S. Howe, one of the expert handlers of bees in the Sta! 
of New York, in the American Bee-Keeper says this about tte 
value of attending bee-conventions: 

‘‘*Take time to go to your bee-convention, even if you 
have to hire a man to work in your place while you are g00¢ 
I got an idea at the last Cortland county convention that bas 
been worth all I ever paid for conventions, so far this seas —e 
Even if there are no new ideas, it is worth the price to get 
* bee-fever’ up to a higher temperature.” 

There are but very few conventions of bee-keepers yon 
are unprofitable to those who attend. And we bave pau 
gone to one that was not abundantly helpful to those presé™ 
Especially has this been trueof the national meetings ‘ of bee 
keepers. Of course, we hardly think it would pay to 8° mn 
California to Maine just to attend a convention, but W! toil 
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valuable. Why, just to meet and get acquainted with some of 
the grand men of the pursuit ought to be worth much to any 
eH [t was somewhat expensive for us to attend the national 
convention held in Toronto, Ont., in 1895, but we felt it paid 
us well, because there we met Father Langstroth (who in 
a month after died), G. M. Doolittle, J. B. Hall, S. T. Pettit, 
Wm. McEvoy, D. W. Heise, Wm. Couse, and others that we 
might name, whom it was an exceedingly great pleasure to 
see, especially as it was the first time we had met them. 

And then the World’s Fair convention, where we met for 
the first time Prof. Cook, G. W. Demaree, Chas. F. Muth, E. 
§. Lovesy, Mrs. L. Harrison, Mrs. J. N. Heater, Mrs. J. M. 
Null, Mrs. Sherman, Rev. E. T. Abbott, and hosts of others 
equally pleasant to meet. Did it pay us? Did it pay you, 
reader, if you were there? Of course it did. 

- ae 


Southern California is kept track of pretty well 
by Prof. Cook, who quite regularly reports as to the apiarian 
conditions in that region. Writing us Aug. 31, he reported 
as follows: 

While in most sections of Southern California the drouth 
remains unbroken, up in the mountains of parts of San Ber- 
nardino county there have been heavy rains, so that the rail- 
roads have been washt away. The Indians say this promises 
a wet winter. It is to be hoped that the Indian knows. At 


least these rains help to wet the earth, and give promise of a 
harvest in 1899. 


Jn passing apiaries of late, I find already many empty 
hives. Unwisdom permitted too free extracting last season. 
The extreme drouth this year, and consequent honey famine 
has brought on starvation. Deserted hives will attract moths, 
and genera] starvation is threatened. It would seem the wise 
thing in such countries—and all countries are uncertain—to 
have a generous supply in the hive each season—enough to 
bridgeover one year of famine, at least; and also wise in case 
this precaution was neglected, to find enough to prevent star- 
vation. Our own good, no less than the good of the cause, de- 
mands such action. 


The extreme drouth this year in Southern California has 
paralyzed bean-production, so that source for honey is want- 
ing. The alfalfa fields, and a very limited area of more 
abundant rainfall, are the only bright.spots in the apicultural 
sky of 1898. A. J. Coox. 


—— ae 


Summer Honey-Drinks.—-Dr. Miller, in Glean- 
ings for Sept. 1, says British B. Mann sent him the following 
summer drinks: 

HONEYED BUTTERMILK.—One spoonful of honey to % 


glass of buttermilk. Stir well, then add as much soda as will 
lie on a dime. 


Honey Pick-ME-uPp.—One egg well beaten in a pint of 
cold milk, with one tablespoonful of honey added. 


We should think that either of these ‘ honeyed-pick-me- 
buttermilk-ups” would be good. We’ll have to try them the 
next time we *‘ take a drink.” 


NS —Ee 


The Past Season’s Experiences inthe apiary 
are quite fit subjects for discussion in the columns of the Bee 
Journal. You are invited to tell about them, and what you 
have learned in connection with them. Perhaps many of you 
hever wrote a line for publication. But that won't make any 
difference at all. Just write us about your work as you would 
in &@ private letter, and we will attend to putting it in proper 
shape for printing. 

- 2-2 

A Correction.—In the second paragraph from the 
bottom of the second column on page 549, andin the firs 
line, it should read ‘* none” instead of ‘ more,” where it says: 
“In regard to pollen in sections, let me say none will appear,” 
om, We regret the error, as it conveyed an entirely different 
idea than was intended by Mr. Hartzell, who so greatly appre- 
Clates Mr. Golden’s method of producing comb honey. 























W. 8S. Yeaton, of Woodbury Co., Iowa, writing Sept. 3, 
said: ‘* Bees are booming on golden-rod.” 


FRANK RvuFFNER, of Shelby Co., Ill., wrote us Sept. 5: 
** We are having quite a fall flow of honey.” 


THE PROPRIETOR of what is believed to be the oldest api- 
ary in Alameda county, Calif., writes us that he has taken 80 
pounds of extracted honey from each of his colonies this sea- 
son. This is the average ; some colonies yielded 120 pounds. 


Senor T. EstRADA DE PALMA, of the Cuban junta, it is 
said, has received, during his day of peaceful residence in his 
native land, in one year from bee-hunters $8VO for the privi- 
lege of removing the honey and beeswax from his estate in 
Santiago province.—American Bee-Keeper. 





Mr. THos. Wa. CowAn, editor of the British Bee Journal, 
writing us Aug. 16, reported that Mrs. Cowan was then with 
their two daughters in Scotland, and that he had returned 
from Switzerland a couple of days before where he had met 
the leading bee-keepers. 


Mr. G. M. Doo.irt_e, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., writing us 
Sept. 3, said: 


“Tt is awfully hot here, and has been for four days; bat 
I am driven to work from 5 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., out in the hot 
sun the larger part of the time.” 


Mr. THomas Evans, a bee-keeper of Lansing, Iowa, died 
Aug. 12, 1898, after a lingering illness of many months, at 
the age of 52 years. Heclaimed to be the inventor of a new 
process of sheeting wax for making comb foundation, which 
we think is used by some of the smaller comb foundation 
makers. 


Mr. H. D. Currtine. of Clinton, Mich., an ex-president of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, and for years one of 
the corps of experts who answer questions in our ‘‘ Question- 
Box ” department, still continues to suffer from almost total 
blindness. We were hoping that he would recover ere this. 
He will have the sincere sympathy of his many old-time bee- 
keeping friends in his sore affliction. 


Mr. C. M. MARTENSON, the business manager of the well- 
known firm of G. B. Lewis Co., bee-supply manufacturers, 
called on us last week, when in Chicago. Mr. M. reportsa 
busy year—the like of which he doesn’t care soon to pass 
through again. You see, he doesn’t want to leave this world 
just yet. His firm expects to make up a large amount of stock 
before next season, so as to be prepared for any emergency. 


Mr. J. H. MARTIN is about to get a bicycle and travel 
over California awheel, so as to get a store of material for his 
Rambles. He hopes, by this means, to make more side-trips 
than he was able todo when using @ team. He expects to 
purchase a ‘‘ Cleveland” wheel; wouldn’t a ‘‘ Rambler” make 
be more appropriate forthe Rambler? The *‘ Rambler” folks 
could not do better then to send one of their wheels to the 
well-known correspondent, for it would be a big advertise- 
ment for them. 


Mr. E. Tipper, editor of the Australian Bee-Bulletin, 
writing us July 18, said: 


** We are having what we may calla nice winter—a fair 
amount of rain, with bright, sunny days between. On the 
ridges above my apiary the white box-trees are laden with 
bloom, but the days are too short, and the weather too cold 
(it is our winter here) for the bees to gather much. The yel- 
low box is also well in bud. We had a good convention in 
Sydney, the beginning of this month. It was a gathering of 
practical bee-keepers, and good practical work was done.” 


When we received Mr. Tipper’s letter (Sept. 3), we were 
having our hottest days of summer—9O° above zero. Andin 
Australia it was winter. 
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Does His Full Share.—‘‘ The editor of the American Bee 
Journal does his full share to help the honey market. I’ve 
just had the pleasure of a two-days’ visit from him, and I think 
he ate honey at every meal.”—Dr. Miller, in Gleanings. 


Tall Plain Sections are reported a success by C. E. Ham- 
mood, in Gleanings. Wherever the bees workt on them at all, 
they finisht the greater part of those they began on, instead 
of beginning on all and finishing none as they had generally 
done with the ordinary 44% sections in T supers without sepa” 
rators. 


Are Separators Needed P—Dr. S. H. Hurst says in Glean- 
ings, ‘‘He who produces honey without a separator of some 
kind is just a little too slow to keep abreast of the times.” 
Per contra, Editor Hill says he had no idea that the majority 
of bee-keepers used separators, never used them himself ex- 
cept 400 or 500 as an experiment, and doubts their 
advantage. 


Naphthalin in Place of Sulphur has been used for some 
years by Ulr. Gubler, and he finds it just as effective ‘against 
the bee-moth, and less objected to by the bees. Powder the 
combs with naphthalin, or else put small pieces in the closets 
where combs are kept, renewing when evaporated.—Revue 
Internationale. 


Why are Hybrids in the Majority ?—Gleanings thinks 
‘*the majority of progressive bee-keepers use hybrids, because 
they secure as much honey as Italians, and more than blacks.” 
American Bee-Keeper thinks that is not the true reason why 
hybrids arein the majority, but does not say what the true 
reason is. Don’t they have hybrids just because it is too much 
trouble to keep pure Italians ? 

Width of Bottom Starters.—The editor of Gleanings says 
he has had trouble with bottom starters toppling over when as 
wide as half aninch. Dr. Miller says when too narrow the 
bees seem inclined to gnaw them down. He uses them deeper 
than half an inch, but has the top starter come within less 
than 4 inch of the lower. Then the bees tack the two start- 
ers together before they have time to topple over. 

Bees and Horses.—Edwin Wide reports in the British 
Bee Journal that he had a meadow mowed without having a 
horse stung, the nigh horse going within a yard of the en- 
trances of 17 colonies. Prior to the horses being taken to 
work, he made a solution of carbolic acid and water, and, with 
a cloth diptin the solution and then wrung out, carefully 
wiped the horses all over their bodies and limbs. 

Swarms Deserting.—D. W. Heise complains in Canadiaa 
Bee Journal that nearly 50 percent of his swarms, after 
having been hived in new, well-made hives, with new frames 
and full sheets of foundation, deserted, some the second, third, 
and even the fourth day. Hives were well shaded. He wants 
some one to tell him what was the trouble. The editor says 
desertion has given much trouble to every one this season. 


Cutting Queen-Ceils to Prevent Swarming.—The prac- 
tice of cutting queen-cells to prevent prime swarms, Doolittle 
says in American Bee-Keeper he believes often results in loss 
of honey, throwing the bees out of balance and making them 
swarm right in the harvest. For after-swarms, the usual plan 





of cutting cells six days after the prime swarm may only mak, 
matters worse. Makes after-swarms later, but that’s q)) 
Wait till eight days after the prime swarm, then cut all cel} 
and give a choice cell, and you havea sure thing. His favorit. 
plan is to listen the evening of the Sth day for piping, and j 
no piping is heard, to listen each night till the 16th, afte 
which there will be noswarming. When piping is heard, he 
cuts out all cells the next morning, knowing for sure that 
there is a free queen in the hive. 


Size of Worker-Cells.—In France some attempt to rear 
larger bees has been made, and partly at least through using 
foundation with cells of larger size than natural. M. Sergent, 
writing in L’Apiculteur, says if the size of cells controls the 
size of bees, his bees should all be of the same size, as he has 
used the same foundation for all. But he finds his Cyprians 
and Carniolans perceptibly smaller to the eye than the blacks, 

Plain Sections Without Separators.—A conspiracy {s 
being hatcht in Canadian and American Bee Journals and 
American Bee-Keeper, to make bee-keepers crazy guessing. 
C. A. Bunch, supported by D. W. Heise, and Editor Hill, 
darkly hints ata plan for having plain sections bee-space 
apart with no separators. In the interest of common human- 
ity, let Mr. Bunch tell us how he manages to keep plain sec- 
tions spaced apart. 


Swarms Losing Weight in Transit.—Trouble has been 
reported n the British Bee Journal between sellers and buy- 
ers, the buyer complaining that the colony sent by rail was 
not up to the agreed weight. The trouble comes from the fact 
that the journey by rail, with its accompanying jolting and 
excitement, causes a loss in weight. Even without any jour- 
ney there is a serious loss in weight. One man reports thata 
swarm hived at noon lost 5 ounces in 10} hours, and 14 
ounces in the first 24 hours. Another swarm sent by rail lost 


o7 


27 ounces from one day to the next. 

Peanut Queen-Cells.—Those big peanut queen-cells on a 
stick, a la Doolittle, give larger and better queens, according 
to our Mr. Wardell, than by the old method. I supposed this 
was true, but there is some satisfaction in having it proved 
before our eyes. I have just received a line from Mr. Alley, 
inquiring why we fuss with artificial Doolittle cups when the 
natural ones can be reared more cheaply by the bees, as per 
directions in his book. But there is one great advantage in 
artificial cups; viz., they stiffen the base of the cells so that 
one can mash them right into the side of a comb, without 
crushing the cell itself. The natural cell-cups are frail things, 
and require to be handled like eggs.—Gleanings. 

Why Frame Hives are Better is a topic handled by G. M. 
Doolittle in the Canadian Bee Journal. With movable frames 
we can lift out the frames and actually see how much honey 
is present in spring, and if needed an extra frame of honey can 
be given, whereas only a guess can be made at the honey 10 
a box-hive, andif too cold for the bees to work on a feeder 
there is no help for them in case of scarcity. 

If a colony is overstockt with honey, the queen being 
thereby crowded, an empty frame can be given for a full one. 

Whether a queen is doing good work can be seen by actual 
inspection with movable frames, and if the queen is poor the 
matter can be remedied. 

Drone-comb can be removed and worker put in its place. 

The frames can be manipulated so as to hasten the de 
velopment of the colony, thus getting them ready sooner for 
the harvest. 

If some colonies are extra strong and others weak, bees 
and brood can be taken from the strong and given to the weak. 
That’s much easier than to drum bees out of a box-hive. 
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BEST 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY =- 


This is the well-known light-colored honey 
gathered from the rich, nectar-laden basswood 
blossoms in Wisconsin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is greatly preferred by 
those who like a distinct flavor in their honey. 


ALFALFA 
HONEY 


This is the famous white extracted honey 
gathered in the great Alfalfa regions of the 
Central West. It is a splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody who cares to eat honey at all 
can’t get enough of the Alfalfa extracted. 











PRICES OF EITHER ALFALFA OR BASSWOOD HONEY : 
A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage. 
By freight—One 60-pound can, 734 cents a pound; 2 cans, 7% cents per pound; 4 or more cans, 7 
cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering two or more cans you can have half 


‘ 


| 





of each kind of honey, if you so desire. 


Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey..... 


This honey is a)! 


the finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


year, just order some of the above, and sell it. 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
a great help in creating customers for honey. 


GEORGE W. YORK &CoO., - 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home demand this 
= And others, who want to earn some money, can get 


The pamphlet, ‘‘ Hongy as Foon,” will be 
See prices on another page. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Be It Known 


To all Men, we are prepared 
to fill orders promptly for 


CHOICE QUEENS Seis 


Golden or Leather-Colored Italians.:.. 





Tested $1.00: Untested—one. 75c; three, 
$1.50. After July 1,50c each. Remit by Ex- 


press Money Order. payable at Barnum. Wis. | and Pennsylvania traverst by the Second 


One and two-cent stamps taken. Address, 
Van Allen & Williams, 

25Atf BARNUM, WIs. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog, MINNESOTA BEE: 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ag. Gaining, Dadoin 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
SENECA FALLS. N. Y 















46 Water St 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Wholesale 


COMB FOUNDATION “™<ica"ieecan. 
Working Wax ino fovea: A Specialty. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 


he best of everything. Write for Catalog, 


With prices, 
Becticnn 8,and samples of Foundation and 


‘ BES Wax always wanted for cash or 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bees Doing Well. 


Bees throughout the section of Virginia 


Division of the Second Army Corps, seem 
to be doing well. The honey, however, is 
inferior to that gathered in Vanderburgh 
Co., Indiana. My wife reports our bees 
there as very strong, and is putting on 
second supers. The best flowis just about 
to set in from smartweed and fall flowers 
in the river bottoms, which yield a good 





crop of water-white honey every season | 


without fail, up till frost sets in. 


Susquehanna is a most beautiful spot. 
Serer. J. C. WALLENMEYER, 
- Company 8, 159th Ind. Vol. 
Camp Meade, Pa., Sept. 6. 





Honey Superior in Quality. 


California * 


[f you care to know of ite Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market St, - SAN FRANCTSOO, CAL. 


QUEENS. 


Now is the time to re-queen, and the place 
to get them is from DANIeL WurtTa, He fur- 
nishes good Queens by return mail for 45 





| cents each; 6 for 82 70: or $5 00 per dozen. 
Our present camp on the banks of the | 


‘SEN 


While we did not get any boney last | 


spring, and don’t look for much of a crop 
this fall, what has been secured isof a 
superior quality. 

I favor Editor York’s views about buy- 
ing direct from one another, so we can sup- 
ply the demand on our producers, and 
thereby help keep up a stipulated price on 
our crop; and if necessary let Virginia go 
to Cuba or Puerto Rico—anywhere we can 
get honey to fill our orders with, so that it 
is a pure article. Of course, I would prefer 





DANIEL WURTH, 
36A4t Falmouth, Kush Co., Ind. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Your Address... 


on postal card for a free copy 
of my book on Queen-Rearing. 


HENRY ALLEY,Wenham, Mass. 


36AtE Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Nickel Plate Excursion to 
Boston. 

Tickets on sale for trains leaving Chi- 
cago Sept. 16 to 18, inclusive, at rate of 
$19.00 for the round-trip, and good re- 
turning until Sept. 30. Also cheap rates 
to all points East. Vestibuled sleeping- 
cars to Boston, and solid train to New 
York. Rates lower than v!: other lines. 
For further informatior call on or ad- 
dress, J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
111 Adams Street, Chicago. Telephone 
Main 3389. 60-32-6) 
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Sweet } Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order’ 
5b 10D 25b 50b 


Sweet Clover ....... .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... 80 1.40 3.00 5,00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, 31.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Itulians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















toe 

FN SEE THAT WINK ! 
em Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 

Goons at Root’s Prices. 
oh Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
~ and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. _ weiter Wr Pounder, 

; ) 512 Mass. Ave., 

“Wa? PovDERS a0"’ — IwpIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. 1. Root Co.'s Goods eters! 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay Jon to 

send me: list of Goods wanted. I. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


TEE rPiLAGS 


TO GET YOUR 


3:> QUEENS = 


Is of H. G. QUIRIN, of Bellevue, Ohio. 


Ten years’ experience with the best of meth- 
ods and breeders enables him to furnish the 
best of Queens—Golden Italian—Doolittle’s 
strain—warranted purely mated, 50c; 6 for 
$2 75. Leather Colored same price. Safe arri- 
val. No postage stamps wanted. 23A16t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BrE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
end for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Meeting of Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, I1.0.0.F., Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 19 to 24, 
Inclusive. 

For this occasion the Nickel Plate 
Road will sell tickets at rate of one fare 
for the round-trip. Tickets on sale Sept. 
16 to 18, inclusive, good returning until 
Sept. 30, inclusive. For particulars, ad- 
dress J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Telephone 
Main 3389. (59-32-6) 





Virginia to stay at home, as we have a 
large territory here to developin apicul- 
ture, the majority of bees being kept in 
box-hives, and the people want to know if 
there is but one king in a hive! 

I am for bees and honey, first, last, and 
always. Park T. SOUTHARD. 

Woodruff Co., Ark., Sept. 5. 





Great Find of Bee-Trees. 


My bees are doing finely. From three 
colonies I increast to nine, but saved only 
seven, and found six bee-trees. One I cut 
July 25, and took out 105 pounds of honey. 
From the others I got from 30 to 150 
pounds. My partner found 40 trees. He 
cut one last week and got 685 pounds. It 
was a small.ash tree. We went with a 
little tin bucket, but as we sawed in we 
could feel the saw strike honey. When the 
tree fell over, the honey extended away 
down into the root of the tree, all of which 
we took out, and then we started at the 
tree. Wehad to go for more buckets, as 
the combs ran away up into the tree. I 
split it open and we took out 16 feet of 
honey, nice and white. Westarted to saw 
at 6 o'clock, and we were through with the 
job the next morning at 6:30. It was hard 
work. At first we thought the tree was no 
good, but it paid to cut it. These were 
black bees. I took them home, and they 
are doing finely. 

I have 11 colonies in good condition. 
Wild and tame buckwheat is in bloom now. 

B. F. ScumiprT. 

Clayton Co., lowa, Sept. 5. 





For Business Reasons. 


The United States Department of Labor 
has just issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘ The 
Eeonomic Aspects of the Liquor Problem,”’ 
in which a few points are worthy of notice. 
The first is the change that bas occurred in 
the consumption of liquor. In 1840 the per 
capita consumption of distilled spirits was 
2.52 gallons. In 1896 it was one gallon, or 
about two-fifths of what it was 55 years 
ago. But this does not represent the actual 
decrease in the consumption of spirits asa 
beverage. In both cases this quantity in- 
cludes the amount used in arts, manufac- 
tures, medicines, etc., which must have 
been vastly greater in 1896 than it was in 
1840; so that our people use less than two- 
fifths as mach spirituous liquor as their 
fathers and grandfathers did. Certainly 
our elderly readers, who remember the 
time wben no harvest or threshing or barn- 
raising was without a liberal supply of 
liquor, will sustain this assertion. 

But there is another side to this con- 
sumption of intoxicants. While the use of 
spirituous liquors has decreast, and of 
vinous liquors has changed little, that of 
malt liquors has grown at a wonderful 
rate. In 1840 Americans consumed but 1.36 
gallons of malt liquors per capita, while in 
1896 they consumed 15.16 gallons. This 
shows that the tendency has been toward 
the milder beverages as well as toward the 
restriction of the use of stimulants. 

But probably the most interesting point 
in the investigation is that which shows how 
employers regard the use of liquor by their 
employes. To questions askt by the Com- 





DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping Device fry 

The Monette Queen-Clip. 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip. 
ping queens’ wings. We majj 
it for 25 cents; or will seng 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW gyp. 
scriber to the Bee Journ) 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 118 Mich. 8t., Chicago,Il) 
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OUR PRICES are worth looking 
at. We are mak. 

ing the new 

Champion Chafi-Hive 

with dovetailed body and supers, 

and a full line of other Supplies, 

and we are selling them CHEap. 4 

postal sent for a price-list may save 

you $888 

KR. H. SCH™IDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, Wis 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace'Gataiog’ tor tas 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








This Emerson stiff-cloth-board Binder 
for the American Bee Journal we mail for 0 
cents; or will send it with the Journal for one 
year — both for $1.50. It is a vers fine 
thing to preserve the copies of the Bee Jour 
nul as fast as they are received. If you have 
the ** Emerson,” no further binding is neces 


sary. 
F. GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultura! Field more 





completely than any other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif. 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


BEES { Florida Italian QUEEN! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 
Address, E. L. CAR RING TON. - 
11Atf De Funiak Springs. ** 
Please mention Bee Journal when wmtne 
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missioner of Labor as to their position re- 
garding the use of liquor by employes, 6.901 
establishments replied, representing 1,745,- 
000 men. Of these 5,363 reported that when 
hiring men they endeavor to ascertain 
whether the prospective employes use 
liquor. Of establishments engaged in the 
business of transportation nearly all take 
such precautions. 

Of the 6,901 establishments mentioned 
9.527 absolutely require that their employes 
shall not use liquor when on duty, and 
most of them require that employes shall 
not use it at any time. The reasons given 
for this are instructive. Unreliability, in- 
efficiency, incompetency, bad work, irregu- 
larity, dishovesty, accidents, abuse of ani- 
mals, wastefulness, and bad example are 
some of the reasons given for not employ- 
ing men who use liquor. Sober employes 
mean the opposite of all these things, and 
that is why business men want them. 

Bear in mind that these figures are not 
compiled by a ‘temperance crank,’ and 
that cranks did not furnish the reports 
from which they were taken. They are 
merely the result of an investigation made 
for business reasons among business men, 
and there is no sentiment about them ex- 
cept that of common-sense.—Nat.Stockman. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal. Ialways read it through once, 
and some of it twice. I think if there ever 
was another man with as much patience as 
Job it surely is Dr. Miller. 

My 30 colonies have not done very well 
this season—only about 350 pounds of sur- 
plus, all sold and delivered at 121¢ and 10 
cents a pound. 

White clover was a total failure so far as 
nectar was concerned, and there was buta 
small amount of linden. TENN. 

Cannon Co., Sept. 6. 





Afflicted With Honey-Dew. 


I commenced the season of 1898 with 28 
colonies, all black bees. I use a hive with 
Langstroth size frames. I increast to 36 
colonies by natural swarming, and had 
1,400 one-pound sections filled, but the 
honey was mostly dark on account of so 
much honey-dew. There was a wonderful 
amount of it during the month of June, 
and just as the basswood began to bloom it 
started to rain, and hasn’t quit yet, so we 
got but little basswood honey. Conse- 
quently honey is very cheap on account of 
its dark color. In July I took a case of 
boney to a little railroad town some nine 
miles distant, and askt 14 cents a section, 
and the merchant said they had been 
offered all the honey they would want for 
10 cents a pound by one of my neighbors 
living some 2}¢ miles from me. 

A few days later my wife and self went 
to see this neighbor and his boney. I found 
him in the field at work. After shaking 
bands I inquired about his crop of honey. 
He said, “Oh, I have lots of it, or I reck- 
onI have. Ihaint took any yet.” It was 
then the 16th of August. He went on to 
Say that his honey was the very best of 
honey, as it was all gathered from honey- 


HONEY xxx 


lf you want Colorado Alfalfa, Sweet Clover 
and Cleome honey-—comb or extracted—corre- 
spond with the Secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Our Honey 
ranks high in quality. Car lots a specialty. 

Address F. RAUCH FUSS, Elyria, Colo. 
31Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











IN PEACE 


as in war, and in the hearts of its countrymen, stands 
first our coiledspring fence—a twelve-years-old 
hero. Send for autobiography. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Laying aside all speculation these remsin as the 
isites of a perfect fence. Our Dupiex Automatic 


4 ] — 
+ Mahine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
Tate of sixty rojs per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG @ 


ak] 18c. for a good farm fence; 1%e, for poultry fence; 16c, 
$ for a rabbit-proof fence and 12¢. for a good hog fi 

We will sell you plain, coiled spring or barb wire direct 

at wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying, 


Kitselman Bros., Box 138, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER *#x 


For the next 90 days we will sell warranted 
purely mated ITALIAN QUEENS at 50 cts. 
each; half dozen $2.50; tested, 60 cts. each; 
half dozen, $3.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Fifteen years’ experience in queen-rearing. 


LEININGER BROS, Fort Jennings, Ohio. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 33Dtf 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 
Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 

Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Don’t Forget 


the excursion to Boston over the Nickel 
Plate Road, Sept. 16 to 18, inclusive, 
at rate of $19.00 for the round trip. 
Good returning until Sept. 30, 1898, 





dew. I told him what I had read about 





this stuff, and he hooted at the idea, and 
contended that it formed and fell just like 
rain. 

Before leaving, I askt to look in some of 
his hives, so we opened five or six, and 
with but one exception we found a great 
ant-nest on top of the sections, or frames, 
as a part of his hives contain shallow 
frames in the upper story; and the honey 
was as black as if it had been used for 
brood-rearing. He is also one of those 
“king-bee”? men; doesn’t read any text- 
book or bee paper, or anything of the sort, 
but knows all about bees! 

I marketed a part of my honey a few 
days ago in the towns of Beverly and EI- 
kins, in our own county (Randolph), at 
124¢ cents, partly in goods. 


West Virginia, Sept.5. Ina SHockey. 





Bees Have Foul Brood. 


Iam well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal; ithas been a great help to me. 
This is my third year with bees. The first 
year I got no surplus honey from two colo- 
nies. Last year, from four, I got 75 
pounds; this year I had six, and from the 
instruction received from the Bee Journal 
I learnt that they had foul brood, so I 
transferred them into new hives on fall 
sheets of foundation, and united, making 
three colonies, and burnt the old hives and 
brood. Foul brood is quite bad in this part 
of the county. Quite a number of colonies 
bave been burned. 

Some bee-keepers tell me they don’t need 
a bee-paper. One bee-keeper living half a 
mile from me has three colonies and got no 
surplus honey. I have the same number 
and got 150 pounds of section honey, thanks 
to the American Bee Journal. 

JOouN F Jonnson. 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., Sept. 5. 


Where Noah Kept His Bees. 


Dr. James K. Hosmer, while recently vis- 
iting Boston, had occasion to visit the new 
Public Library. As he went up the steps 
he met Edward Everett Hale, who askt the 
‘Doctor's errand. 

‘*To consult the archives,’’ was the reply. 

‘* By the way, Hosmer,” said Dr. Hale, 
‘*do you know where Noah kept his bees ?”’ 

‘‘No,” answered Hosmer. 

‘‘In the ark hives,’ said the venerable 
preacher, as he past out of ear-shot. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








The Clover Housewives. 
BY PERCIA V. WHITE. 


The merry wives in Cloverland 
Are flying round in glee, 

For they’ve received a message from 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 


‘* Now load your three-leaved tables down 
With sweets in colors three, 

For I'm very fond of honey !”’ quoth 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 


‘‘And I will find the pollen-boards 
Of the Miser of Cloverlea, 

And fling his gold among you!” cried 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 


So they’re loading down their tables small 
With sweets in colors three— 

In red and white and gold—to please 
That gay brigand, the Bee. 





inclusive. Tel. Main 3389. (61-32-6) 








—Youth’s Companion. 
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by thawing and freezing the entrance ~ 
was apt to get clogged with ice. I would (ash Paid for Beesway! 
clear away the snow if the weather was ‘Le 
so warm that the bees wanted to fly. At 
other times I would let it remain. 

S. T. Pettit—If there is a porch or 
board leaned up against the hive, or 
other contrivance to keep the ventila- 


For all the Good, Pure Yelloy 
Beeswax delivered to our office ;jj 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Noy jy 
you want Cash, promptly, for you, 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address a; 





In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. tion clear, let the snowalone; otherwise 
isi ee it is generally better to clear it away. 


Ss t Hive-Ent E. 8. Lovesy—We let it remain; if the | follows, very plainly, 
now a ve-Entrances. bees attempt to come out, and they meet Ww 

egret the snow at the entrance, they will re- 118 = 4 tee 5 Co. 
Query 82.—Is it advisable after a heavy | turn, but if the snow is swept away they chigan st., CAGO, ILL. 
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snow-storm to clean all the snow away from | will often fly out and fall and die in the 


the entrance of the hive, or would you let it | snow. FOR SAL 80 colonia of 
eR 
al 


| remain ?—Mich. me in + ouble-walled hives with extracting. 
G. M. Doolittle—Leave a wide board extractor, ote. &-combs, 





: E. France—We let it remain. in —— of the 5 gfe .y pay no wi Pee pe ABD LAMKIN, 
i aa ae tention to snow unless it covers the TA3t yard, Cayuga Co., N, y, 
W. G. Larrabee—Let it remain. hive. I think it best not to have hives 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Let it remain. covered entirely with snow for many Penn ees 
j R. C. Aikin—If much, clear it away. days at a time. SALE.... 
eae an Prof. A. J. Cook—I would clear it in good pat. 


G. W. Demaree—Situated as far South | ent nives. Inquire of MRS THOMAS RVass, 





ij , away. asl amIcould give you no advice of | Lansing, Allamakee (o.. Iowa, S7Alt 
; : Dr. C. C. Miller—Sometimes, and | Value on this subject. There were some 
snenetiones ent. bees lost in this locality some years ago Excursion to Boston. 
by wet snow and sleet closing all venti- The Nickel Plate Road will sell excur- 


R. L. Taylor—Clean it away if it gets | 12115) to the hives. sion tickets from Chicago to Boston and 


soft and heavy. return for trains of Sept. 16, 17 and 18, 
ee he Chas. Dadant & Son—Let it remain at rate of $19.00 for the round trip. 
till it begins to thaw. Minnesota.—The udjourned meeting of | Tickets will be valid returning unti! 


the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will t. 80, inclusive. On 
James A. Stone—It does not snow on | be held on Wednesday forenoon during State Sep On account of heavy 


my bees, as they are in thecellar in w n- | Fair week, at the place where the honey ex- | travel at this particular time, those 
tor. hibit is made on the fair grounds. Make an | desiring sleeping-car accommodations 


#9 effort to be there, and invite other bee-keep- | should apply early to J. . Os 
* P. H. Elwood—The most successful | ers whoare not members tocome and join the General reed 112 p. acai 4 oo 


Association. L. D. LEONARD, Sec. - me 
winterers say that the entrances should Minneapolis, Minn. Telephone Main 3389. (58-32-6) 


FLECIRIC WHEEL (0). 04 


FOOSE FETT OSES 


They Don’t 4 ) 


We know of nothing that will occasion more annoyance and possible loss in the 
midst of a busy seasons hauling than to have your wagon break down. The remedy 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON I, 
( 


} 


AON APN ON PNR IN Pe FSI LRN Re 











4 be kept open. 
He Rev. M. Mahin—Whenever there is 
snow enough to cover the entrance, I 
remove it as soon as I can. 
i, _~ Eugene Secor—The snow will do no 
Ais biaren ieee harm unless ice is formed at the en- 
: trance, obstructing ventilation. 
O. O. Poppleton—If dry, I should let 
it alone; but if not, and liable to be 
frozen solid, I should take it away. 


Emerson T. Abbott—Let the snow 



















si | lays in buyi ag ’ san a 
i" alone. {t will do no hurt, and you may en NS © WSIS See 00 60 SUE Sees eee 
; ' do a deal of harm trying to remove it. ae ay Ne eT RELI 
} * } 8 tnat kind: fawagon. It is equipped with ELEC Cc c ) HEELS 
fh : o Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Without having : Which brings the wagon down where it is easy toload. Broad face tires which do not 


BS much experience on the ‘** snow ques- cut in or rut in the fields or on the road makes it draw easy. No wood hubs and 


tion,” I would venture to clean it away. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Leave it alone dur- 

; ing extreme cold weather. Wheu it be- 

ie t gins to thaw, remove it from the en- 


felloes to rot or warp; no wood spokes to shake loose and break; no tiresto get / 
loose. Stands up under ee load a team can draw. Buy it and save all expense of /- 


repairs. ELECTRI OW STEEL HEELS Fi NY SKEIN, | | 
Convert the old wagon into a new one, an me A age ek Cat SI all|. | 
about it here: Write for our free book, ‘Farm Savings.” It telisthe whole story. \ 


Electric Wheel Go., Box 16, Quincy, fils. 






| 
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> | 





VA . 
J trance. KY ON ton pede ania N 
pt Zoek: Way SYR SDAN DY Pt) VO 
J. E. Pond—In my own apiary I let ee WW 4) Ze > NIE S/S jwea/ S/S 
the snow remain. In other localities it Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





might be advisable to clearit away. The 


question, it seems to me, is local and not | 
general. 
C. H. Dibbern—I would not winter TH 7 BI f Gi EST ) FER YET M 
bees where snow would cover them up 
Big b atall. If I did, I think I should not Sl a a am ce 


disturb them by shoveling the snow Last year only about one percent —only one Each issue of the Review, especially if de 
from about them. subscriber in 100—ordered his Review discon- | voted to the discussion of some speci! topic: 
j tinued. If the Review could secure 1,000 is really . oe containing the best 
§ . Mrs. J. M. Null—As long as light and | new subscribers the present year, there is an thoughts an eaberionce, of the best mes 
3 almost absolute certainty that at least Oo upon the topic under scussion. y 
== in ~~ oo ot a them would remain; not only next year, but back numbers of the Review are, to a certail 
entrance. mn canger OF 80 ying, | for several years—as jong as they are inter- | extent. so many little books devoted to 4s 
remove. Ice infront of the entrance is | estedin bees. Onceareally Goup bee-jour- | many different phases of bee-keeping. Some 


ae enone 


Atri raer 


i 4 
i | " 2 nal visits a bee-keeper a whole year it usually issues ot the Reyiew are now out of print; of 
ie | anything but Gesirabiec becomes a permaneut member of his family. others only a few ure left; while of othe rs 
hid Dr. A. B. Mason—If the hive were i would baad we Shee posters in Me there ore severe: Sesto. or courses, ne 
iS ting twice |, new subscribers this year, send those o: whic ave e most, Dut DO 
if ’ properly eo en : — 35 whe all of the bee-keepers in this country had | two alike. : 
ne 4 snow remain unless @ Crust Should form | yead the «eview the past year. 1 have some- Most people subscribe for a journal at the 
) on the snow. I would then break the | times thought that it might pay a publisher | beginning of the year. In this case there is 
crust and let the snow remain. to give away bis journal one year, simply for | no use of waiting, as you will get the Revie 


the sake of getting it into new hands. There | for next year just the same as tho yor 
D. W. Heise—It depends very much | are. of course, decided objections to such a | waited until next January to subscribe, aad 
whether the snow drifts solid or loosely ; course; but I am going to come as near toit | you getall the rest of the numbers forth! 


tap Oy ae pees 


| asl dare. Here is my offer: year FREe, The sooner you subscribe, the 
ag ) if packt hard, and to any extent of If you are not a subscriber to the Review, | more free issues will you receive. 100 
| : depth, past experience teaches me that | send me $1.00, aad | will send you twelve Let me tell it over once more. For? ed 
ae } it is advisable to remove it instanter. back numbers, the Review the rest of this you get twelve back numbers, the Review 





ear and all of next year. rest of this year, and for all of 1899. 
J. A. Green—I would let the snow re- . 


‘. ; } main unless the weather was such that 31Dtf W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
ificent book of 460 pages, in neat and 
“— tial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
substant ur present subscribers, for the work | scribers only, and no premium is also given 
away to Ouvew subscribers for the American | to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
of sora Journal for one year : 
"ell ui here te:quinoen, | Jonah wht Wie cee el Gall son's 
f the boo ere is quite un- ourna t .00), and we will m 
- descrip is simply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
ae and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
= Fully illustrated, and all written in the or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
=" fascinating style, The author is also | —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
mos" ell-known to the whole bee-world to re- | anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
a any introduction. No bee-keeper is | the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
mT equipped, or his library complete, with- boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
out THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supolies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machiuery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 

















EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


spabae To have a copy of...... 


ww Our 1898 Catalog »» 


{ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


<S», Ho, for Omaha ! 





S we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsvi'le, Mo. With the quality of our 
s, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
col are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
¥ Ored Li su, accnt Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
— seoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
0 these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future, 
: ROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEpER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, rae south 13cm. ‘bt., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


"* See Honey Offer on page 587. 











HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


LO LOC LOA AAA LPL OL LOL ALA hel 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—Honey has sold well 
for past few days, and allof the best white 
comb that is in proper shape sells at 12c. Off 
grades of white, 10 to lle; amber, 9 to 10c; 
dark grades, 7 to 8c. Extracted, white. 5 to 
7e: amber, 5 to 6c; and dark. 4% to 5c. Bees- 
wax, 27c. R. A. BurNett & Co. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9.— Fancy white comb. 
12 to 12%c.; A No. 1 white,10 to lic; No.1 
white. 9 to 10c.; dark and partially filled from 
5 to 8c, as to gualiey. Extracted in cases, No. 
1 white, 6 to 6%c; No. 2,5%c; amber, 5c; in 
barrels, No. 1 white, 54c; amber, 4% to 5c; 
dark, 4 to4%c. Choice Beeswax. prime, ?4c; 
choice, 24%c. At present there is a good de- 
mand for honey. WeEstocorTtT Com. Co. 


Kansas City, Sept, 9.—Fancy white comb, 
12@13c; No. 1, 11@12c; amber, LO@ilc. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; amber, 5@5%c; dark, 
4%@5c. Beeswax. 22@25c. 

The receipts of comb boney are larger. 

0. 0. OLEMONS & Co. 


Columbus, O., Aug. 30.—The present de- 
mand for honey is rather limited. owing to 
the large quantity of cheap peaches now ar- 
riving. It is also a little early for this market 
to take alarge amount. Receipis are ample 
but little now arriviog that can be called 
fancy. The greater part of it will grade No. 
land No. 2. We quote: Fancy, 14 to 15c; 
No. 1, 12 to 13c; No.2. 10 to Lic. 

COLUMBUS CoM. AND STORAGE Co. 


New York, Sept. 1.—We have a good de- 
mand for new crop comb honey, and it is be- 
ginning toarrive. Have sold some shipments 
at 14 tol5cf or fancy white, 12 to 13c for No. 
1 white, and 10tollc for fair white We 
think these will be about the ruling prices 
this fall; exceptional fine lots may sell at a 
little more. Extracted isin good demani at 
unchanged prices Beeswax dull at 26 to °7c, 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 


Boston, Sept. 1.—Fancy in cartons. 130; 
A No. 1, 11@i2c; No. 1, 10@1le; No. 2, 9c, 
New comb honey is now coming in, and 
while the demand is light owing to the warm 
weather, re it is being well taken. Extrac- 
ted, very little California on hand. and selling 
readily at 64@7%c._ Florida now arrivin 
and selling at 5@6c. White clover scarce and 
wanted. BuAKE. Scort & Lez. 


Indianapolis, Sept. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 1201240; No 1,10@11c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Only a few arrivals of fancy white comb; 
market almost bare, and demand . Quite 
a little comb honey from honey-dew is being 
offered, but there Js simply no demand for the 
stuff. ALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, Sept. 1.—Fancy comb, 11 to 
12c; A No.1, 10 to lle; No. 1, 9 to L0c; am- 
ber. 7 to 8c; old and dark, 5 to 6c. Extracted. 
white, in barrels or kegs, 5 to 6c; dark, 4 to5c. 
Beeswax. 25 to 26c. 

The market for honey is in very good condi- 
tion; while there is yet a little of the old crop 
on hand, it is in very good order. and some de- 
mand, which will clear off everything before 
the new crop will arrive, very plentifully. 
There is already some receipts of new, but 
mostly extracted, and some very good qual- 
ity. yet we fear the dangerisin extractin 
too early. before the honey is fairly ripened. 
We anticipate a good demand a little later, 
and think values will remain about the’same 
as present quotations. A.V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, Sept. 1.—Fruit prevents a large 
demand for any kind of —— | at present. A 
few cases of fancy one-pound new comb can 
be sold daily at 11@12c.; but any grade below 
must be urged at proportionately lower 
prices. Would advise writing us before ship- 
ping here. Tnere is nodemand yet for ex- 
tracted. BATTERSON & Co. 


San Francisco, Aug. 24.—White comb, 9 
to 10c; amber, 7 to 8%c. Extracted, white, 
S@6 Ke. ; light amber, 5% to 6c. Beeswax. 
24@26c 


Stocks are of very moderate volume, both 
of comb and extracted, and market remains 
firm at ruling rates, especially for water white 
or light amber of desirable flavor. There is a 
fair local demand and some business on for- 
eign account. The bark J. ©. Glade, clearing 
eee for Europe, took 808 cases, valued at 

pao. 

Cleveland, Sept. 1.—Fancy white. 13@\4c: 
No. 1, white, 12@12%ec: light ty 
buckwheat, 9c. Extracted, white, 7c.; light 
amber, 6c. 

The demand for honey is exceptionally 
good, owing to the crop in this vicinity being 
very light. A. B. WILLiaMs & Co. 
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The Usual Fall 
Discount 3% 3% 3 3 


Is Now Allowed on Orders. 
If you wait... 


Shipping Cases, Crates, 
Extractors, 


Or anything else. write tous. Catalog 
Free. Sample Copy 


American Bee = Keeper, 
(Monthly, 50c a year) FREE. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, 


NEW YORK, 


KEEPS IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


l1-pound Square Jars, $4.60 gross. 
Labels, 60c gross; disc. on quantities. 
Italian Queens, 65c each. 

Catalog FRKE. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 

ers as well as consumers. e 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Maunfacturing Co. , 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 


























eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 


EF. 


FATLINTLO SLPT. 2¢ F771, 19 


BIND. 


’ 


20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JOURNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ence in book form. 

By paying for a year’s sub- 
scription STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 





ADDRESS, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 





THIE WOOD 
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EE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2% »* 


has a hobby whichis the sheep breederand 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = <= Chicage 





September 15, 1898. 
21st 


yer Dadant’s Foundation. 


Year 
Why doesit sell * We Guarantee 
so Well? 


Satisfaction. 
Because it has always given better satis- 


What more can anybody do? Be 
faction than any other. “Ban, 


Purit Firmness, N 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have oy ome 


ging. o Loss. 
not been any complaints, but thou- PATENT WEED PROCEss 
sands of compliments. 


SHEETING. 











Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We ¢) 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED 
RYT ALL TIMES. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
ts Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


the Fence and Plain Sections. 
| Weed New Process Foundation, 
| Cowan Extractors. 
Our —_/ Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 

Specialties: > Dovetaled Hires—with Danz. Patented Cover and Bot 
| Danzenbaker Hives, 
| No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
| Gleanings in Bes-Cultare, [iustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


ma 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


BranchcOffices ; MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 














1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 








